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the mind. Science demands liberty, and liberty 
demands Christianity. And it seems to me, that 
in the present enlightened period, they demand, 
not the Christianity which, starting with good in- 
tentions, has become incarcerated and fixed in the 
formalities of ages ; but rather the free, simple, be- 
lieving, and loving Christianity of the pure and 
primitive days of its history. 

In leaving these scenes, therefore, where there 
has been so much to interest and please, 1 am ob- 
liged to say that there is much of a different cha- 
racter,—much to discourage the patriot,—much to 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
Egypt, City of Cairo, March 26, 1853. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

There are two Egypts—the Egypt of the past 
and the Egypt of the present. The Egypt of the 
past is a mighty wreck,"and her mutilated limbs 
are scattered all along the banks of the Nile, from 
the Delta to the mountains of Nubia. And the 
traveller seeks a knowledge of her greatness at 
Thebes, at Denderah, and at Beni Hassan, rather 
than at Cairo. The modern Egypt lives in the 
modern city. Its representative and its life is 
Cairo. The stranger who visits it, is soon satis- 
fied. He passes through the narrow and crowded 
streets, amid the agitations of passion and the 
urgencies of business. He sees different and un- 
known races of men, coming from distant re- 
gions, and variant in costume and manners. He 
hears languages which he does not understand. 
The community of the intellect, and especially of 
the heart which needs language for its expression, 
is obstructed and weakened. And in the midst of 
a multitude he often feels himself to be in the soli- 
tude of the desert. 

The city of Cairo is divided into different Quar- 
ters, as they are termed, which have their separate 
enclosures and regulations. Having seen the me- 
chanie trades and the shops in these Quarters— 
the Jews’ Quarter, the Copt Quarter, the Armenian 










truth comes through the instrumentality of prayer ; 
—and error, which stands in the way of all true 
progress, can be corrected only by light and love. 
The Christian should never forget that God reigns; 
and it is the privilege of the eye of faith to behold 
the triumphs of the future, while the natural eye, 
incapable of seeing things invisible, closes itself in 
despair. 
Wells of Moses, Eastern Shore of the Red Sea, 
April 1, 1853. 

We left Cairo on the twenty-eighth day of March; 
—our destination Mount Sinai and Palestine. The 
din of the crowded streets of the city soon died 
upon our ears. The direction which we took led 
us in the neighbourhood of the lofty tombs of the 



















the Caliphs. We had already visited them; and 
we only gave them our parting look. They are 
situated beyond the numerous tombs of the people 
which crowd the space around the city gate ;— 
standing with dome and pointed minaret under the 
silent heights of Mokattam. Their architecture is 
Saracenic; and though they are lofty and elabo- 
borated structures, they give but slight indications 
of the vast resources and genius, which characte- 
rize the Egypt of the days of Joseph and Moses. 
All monuments, however, have a degree of value, 
Quarter, the Frank Quarter, and having visited | and these contain the dust of kings and conquering 
the public gardens and the citadel, and a few an-| warriors, whose individual history has an interest ; 
cient and rich mosques, which have their painful| but they are still more interesting, as the memorials 
associations for the Christian, the traveller finds] of the changes of dynasties and of the vicissitudes 
but little either to gratify or excite his curiosity. |of nations. ’ . 7 ’ 
There are gatherings of the populace around jug-| We form a caravan of more than twenty camels. 
glers and mountebanks ; but there are no places of| We carry our food and water with us. A vast 
public resort, which are suited to the wants of alexpanse of uncultivated wilderness is before us. 
serious and intelligent man. Mind is not the|/Gardens and trees, and fountains and flowers, and 
growth of Cairo. The large public libraries which |singing birds are gone. Day after day passes on; 
are found in the cities of Europe and America,|—monotonous, but still not without interest. He, 
many of which are easily accessible, are unknown|who has not been in the desert, has not known all 
here. There are no reading-rooms worthy of the|that the heart can feel. It is the great prerogative 
hame, no public lectures, no places and assemblies|of our nature to unfold itself anew in every novelty 
where great questions of a political, moral and con-|of circumstance and situation. The desert speaks. 
stitutional nature are discussed. The Nile still|It has a voice for the heart; and the heart an- 
flows, but thought is stagnant. No Plato studies|swers. 
and meditates at Heliopolis now. The desert from Cairo to Suez is not in all re- 
_ The form of government, the predominant reli-|spects so destitute and lonely as the vast desert on 
gion of the country, and to some extent, the habits|the eastern side of the Red Sea. There is some- 
and prejudices of the people, are all averse to in-|thing left. Absolute death cannot be predicated 
quiry and mental improvement. Their government, |of anything except annihilation. From time to time 
which is of the nature of an absolute monarchy, |are scen shrubs and tufts of coarse grass; but they 
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A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Their religion, which proscribes religious inquiry, 





scribed, with hardly less truth, as the tyranny of 


try the faith of the Christian. But the light of 










Mameluke kings, often denominated the tombs of 











































furnish but a slight relief to the general character 
of the scene. I was surprised and pleased to find 
in some places a green plant, which bore pods of » 
an inch in length, and which on pressing and break- 
ing them were found to be full of water. At the 
distance of forty miles from Cairo, we sat down 
under a large acacia tree ;—the first tree which we 
had noticed for that distance. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the secret of its growth in such a place. 
Such exceptions cannot make these vast solitudes 
otherwise than a desert. 

Animal life dies as well as vegetable. It is true 
that it is possible in the course of some days to get 
sight of a snail, which is found in some localities, 
and which has discovered the secret of attaching 
itself to the few shrubs of the region, and extract- 


ing their moisture ;—or to cross the path of a beetle 


groping its way in the heated sand ;—or to startle 
the solitude of a lizard, which has contrived to live 
among the rocks. But in general the desolation is 


perfect. Locality exists. Life is in exile. 


Marching over wide and arid plains, and with 
hills and mountains of rock and sand in sight, we 


go on from day to day. The eye rests upon forms, 
not upon life; but forms are the background of 


beauty; and imagination sometimes fills up the 


picture. Successive hours tell our progress. The 
march becomes wearisome; but the setting sun 
brings rest. Turning from the narrow beaten paths 


which constitute the roads of the desert, and seek- 


ing a retired and sheltered place, we pitch our tents 
for the night. This also is a new scene; but it 


has the associations of antiquity and religion. The 
Patriarchs dwelt in tents. Paul was a tent-maker. 
As we hear the sound of the hammer, we know 
what it is, when it is required of Zion, “to lengthen 
her cords, and strengthen her stakes.” The Arabs 
shelter themselves under the piles of luggage. And 
if the evening is cool, they build a fire. They form 
themselves in little assemblies; and if they travel 
in comparative silence by day, they are noisy as 
laugh and song can make them, in their social 


groups in the early part of night. The camels, 


weary with the heat and toils of the day, lie down 
at their side and are fed. They then prepare their 
own humble meal. 

It was thus day after day, and night after night. 
At a certain time, being little inclined to sleep in 
the novelty of such a situation, I walked out at 
midnight. The moon was in all its brightness. 
The sky, without a cloud to suggest the idea of 
form or limitation, seemed vast as eternity; and 
being studded all over with stars, it was bright 
with the brightness of God. The camels, stretched 
out at length upon the ground, were large dark 
shadows in the moonlight. The men slept at their 
side. There was no sound. But the soul heard 
the silence. I have stood at the foot of the Nia- 
gara ;—I have listened to the deep moaning sound 
of the vast forests of my native land; I have been 
on the ocean when each wave had its voice, and 
that voice was thunder; but these great voices en- 
tered less deeply into the ear of the spirit than the 
mighty silence of the desert at midnight. At such 
a time the soul opens its capacities. It magnifies 
and expands itself in the greatness of its dilated 
conceptions; and takes hold of eternity; and in 
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the voice which is then sent {rth—a voice uttered|God in the day-time, the period in this life which 
in brightness without a shadow, in vastness with-|he allots for its accomplishment. 

out limit, in harmony without variation, it hears} Samuel Scott, an esteemed minister of the 
the proclamation, so dear to every holy soul, of the} gospel, very diffident of his own attainments, 
unutterable tranquillity of God. having passed through a life of probation, in the 

At the distance of sixty-four miles from Cairo,|sixty-seventh year of his age, writes this account 
we passed the place called El Mugdala, supposed|of his experience, showing the emptiness of all 
by many to be the Migdol of the Scriptures, which|sublunary enjoyments, and their failure to furnish 
is mentioned in connection with the departure of|in old age the delight which he had in them in the 
the Israelites from Egypt. History always adds| prime and vigour of life, and still less able to make 
interest to a place. I stopped a moment to look at|and to keep the soul alive unto God :— 

Migdol, if such it was; but it was only a repetition] “How marvellous are the works of Jehovah! 
of desolation. I noticed no buildings at the place| How wonderful are his dealings with the sons of 
—nothivg but two barren hills of considerable size.|men! his ‘judgments are a great deep,’ and 
We passed on. The Red Sea is not far distant.|‘ righteous altogether;’ on every inferior excel- 
Our course from Cairo to Mugdala had been nearly|Jence has he unalterably affixed this inscription, 
east; but the road after leaving these hills runs in|‘ vanity of vanities and vexation of spirit.’ From 
a southerly direction towards the sea till it reaches|the days of my minority have I held the Fountain 
Suez. of living waters in the highest estimation; and 
The line of our route was marked from time to|with a considerable degree of assiduity, have I 
time with the bones of camels. This too brought|sought after its sacred streams; the bread which| fallen short of the glory of God.’ In this hour of 
with it its train of thoughts. God, who made the|perisheth not, the waters which never fail: yet wo|distress and deep deprivation, what language shall 
desert, fitted the camel toit. I will not assert that}is me! too much have I leaned to the broken|I adopt? what accents shall I utter? Surely not 
the camel is beautiful; though on the principles of|cisterns of creaturely consolations, which have|those of absolute despondency, lest I should add 
Hogarth, who justly ascribes so much attraction to|ever proved as bruised reeds, as piercing spears,|drunkenness to thirst; but rather may I unite in 
a curving outline, he ought not to be wanting in|miserable comforters, and the chastisements of a|the plaintive determination of the prophet former- 
beauty. His large spongy hoof is suited to the|cruel one. Sincerely, inviolably, have I been at-|ly, viz., ‘I will bewail with the weeping of Jasher, 
sand and gravel. He eats but little, and carries his|tached to my inseparable companion in health and|the vine of Sibmah. I will water thee with my 
own supply of water. He bears immense burdens] sickness; who, for more than thirty years, has,|tears, 0 Heshbon and Elealeh,’ because the sum- 
over the burning sands, and is generally tractable] with the greatest fidelity and perseverance, relieved | mer fruits and the harvest are fallen. May Israel 
in his disposition. When his master loads him, he| my wants, and ministered to my necessities; yet|still be holiness to the Lord, and in his latter end 
utters an amicable growl in protestation against) with the most pure and choice blessings, Satan,|may there be an increase! Amen and amen, 
any oppressive adjustments; but with a fair load|the author of strife, the enemy of peace and right-|through Christ Jesus our Lord; the King of saints 
and kind treatment he rises manfully to his task,|eousness, commixes his evil seed, which ‘ brings|in Zion.” 
and patiently bears the heat and burden of the day.| forth fruit unto death.’ Having from early youth 
(To be continued.) enjoyed almost invariably a good appetite, the meat 
in the dish, and the wine in the glass, have had 
For “The Friend.” |for me fascinating charms; and though always] when it is produced by slow degrees. 

At a time of general health, we have had ajesteemed by my fellow-men, in every respect, tem- Open evil keeps good on the alert. When there 
number of deaths among our friends; some of|perate, and even by some rather abstemious; and/|is no likelihood of an enemy’s approach, the watch- 
them were summoned to give an account of the| although in my latter years I have been peculiarly |men slumber at their posts, 
deeds done in the body, with apparently a short|scrupulous and cautious in respect to the quantity} A man must first learn to govern himself, ere he 
warning; others with protracted illness. The im-jof meat and wine; yet by a too pleasurable in-|is gt to govern a family; and his family, before he 
mediate transition from the enjoyment of health to|dulgence of my palate, my own heart condemns|ig gt to rule in the church. 
the world of spirits awakens sensations of awful-|me: God is greater, and who then among my] Refined policy is the parent of confusion ; but 
ness, and leads the watchful soul to inspect with|fellow-mortals shall justify me? The voice of the genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and cement: 
increased seriousness and anxiety, its condition in|internal monitor is greater than the witness of ing principle. 
the sight of the Lord, and to double diligence to}men. ‘ Let God therefore be true, and everyman|  [f is from the blind zeal cleaving to superstition, 
make its calling and election sure. It is not ourja liar.’ This also has been ‘ vanity and vexation|and the ignorance, rashness and rage attending 
place to decide upon the reward which any one/jof spirit.’ For many years I enjoyed so much faction, that so many and sanguiuary evils have 
has received ; but there is some danger, after the| pleasure by riding on horseback, that I was almost} dissolved the best governments. 
first shock has subsided, of survivors thinking too|ready to say with the patriarch's wife on another} ‘The truly great consider, first, how they may gain 
lightly of death and of the change of heart, and|occasion, what good would my life do me, if by|the approbation of God ; and secondly, that of their 
the purity and holincss which are essential requi-|any means I should be deprived of so pleasing] owp conscience ; having done this, they would then 
sites to be experienced, that we may hear the sen-|and salutary an exercise? This also for nearly willingly conciliate the good opinion of their fellow- 
tence of “well-done, good and faithful servant,|ten years has failed ; and I have had only the in-| men, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” How easy|ferior pleasure of walking on foot inthe neigh-| Where men are the most sure and arrogant, 
to form excuses and to put off the surrender of|bouring fields and in the streets of the metropolis. they are commonly the most mistaken. 
the whole heart, to a period of greater conveni-| Now by the prevalence of disease, the few hours} ‘jhe more self-love we have, the more severe are 
ence, Many are so absorbed in their earthly pur-| which remain are likely to be passed either in my |oyr cengures of others. 
suits and sensual delights, that they cannot think|bed or solitary chamber. The enjoyments here- Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but 
of denying themselves of any of their pleasures,|tofore possessed, also increase my vexation. From|pyt not so many as have fallen by the tongue. 
and of following a Saviour who would lead them| my youth upwards, I have been singularly attached,| He that cannot forgive others, breaks down the 
out of the world’s broad way, through the strait|but I hope not irregularly so, to a docile and do- bridge over which he must pass himself; for every 
gate and narrow way that alone lead to life ever-|mesticated spaniel; four of them have miscarried,| man hath need to be forgiven. 
lasting. But whether men are willing or not to|not having attained the common age of these ani-| ‘To ayoid rash judgment evermore, hear the other 
take the time to prepare for death, when the grace| mals; the fifth is now destined to death by reason] side, 
of God comes into the heart and requires them to] of disease, and a danger of the canine madness.|  J¢ js our own fault, if our greatest trials do not 
deny all ungodliness and the world’s lusts, the|I am also deprived of the pleasure of my poultry |turn out our greatest advantages. 
period will come, and to the unfaithful ones, at an|court, and the fragrance of my garden; a separa-| (ne design of suffering is to qualify us to sym- 
hour they are not looking for it, and summon them|tion from these simple scenes of delight, less re- pathize with those under affliction. 
to the judgment-seat of Christ to hear the sentence| provable than the allurements of avarice, or the By assisting others, we reap a double advantage, 
which he will pronounce respecting them. How|insolence of pride, are also ‘vexation of spirit.’ securing their good desires, and our own peace. 
empty are all the employments engaged in, per-|Thus bereft of every broken cistern, is there yet ——+e——— 
taining to this world, and entirely unworthy to be|remaining for me any access to ‘the Fountain of} The Precious Metals—The amount of gold 
put in competition with the work of salvation, that}|living waters?’ Unsupplied with the husks which|and silver annually taken from the mines of Eu- 
is to be wrought out with fear and trembling before|the swine eat, is there any possibility of a return}rope, including Russia, is found to be 26,805 kilo- 


to the Father’s house, where there is bread enough 
and to spare? My paths are obstructed as with 
walls of brass, and my ways circumscribed with 
an enclosure of them; is there yet in ‘the valley 
of Achor a door of hope?’ Will the Dread of 
Nations, the glory of men and angels, be pleased 
with the lame, the halt and the maimed, fora 
sacrifice; or accept the few remaining hours of a 
life, too much of which has been passed in a ser- 
vitude to the law in the members? Indeed upon 
my bed and in the watches of the night, some 
glimpses of the Divine glory, and of that mercy 
and forgiveness which are in Christ Jesus, have 
seemed at times transiently to pass before me; and 
the name of the Lord to be proclaimed, ‘ the Lord 
God, gracious and merciful, forgiving transgression 
and sin,’ and ‘ passing by the transgression of the 
remnant of his heritage.’ Yet wo is me, ‘in my 
flesh there dwelleth no good thing,’ but too much 
of that nature which ‘is of the earth, earthy,’ and 

























































For “ The Friend.” 
Short Sayings. 
Good is never more effectually performed than 
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grammes of gold, 2 7-10, pounds to the kilo-|seem appointed by nature to take up their little 
ramme, and 161,444 kilogrammes of silver, /lyre and drum, after the birds have laid aside their 
worth in all $25,000,000; in America, including|more musical pipe and flute. Though certain in- 
California, the annual product is 169,834 kilo-|sects are supposed to make their sounds by means 
grammes of gold and 755,180 kilogrammes of|of wind, their apparatus is placed outside of their 
silver, worth in all $146,000,000; in Asia, the| bodies, and as they have no lungs, the air is ob- 
annual product is 2,700 kilogrammes of gold and|tained by a peculiar inflation of their chests. 
110,000 of silver, amounting in value to $22,000,-| Hence the musical appendages of such insects are 
000; in Africa no silver mines are wrought, and|constracted on the principle of the jewsharp, and 


only 4,200 kilogrammes of gold are produced, 
yalued at $2,600,000; Australia, too, produces 
no silver, but the annual product of gold amounts 
to $200,000,000: sum total in all parts of the 
world, 510,199 kilogrammes of gold and 1,026,624 
kilogrammes of silver, valued together at $397,- 
000,000. The whole sum extracted from the ear- 
liest times up to the present, amounts to $20,536,- 
000,000, including gold and silver. Of this sum 
there had been extracted at the birth of Jesus 
Christ the value of $4,328,000,000, 
ndeaiaaniiee 
From “ The Field and Forest.” 
Music of Insects. 


About midsummer, the majority of the singing 


of the reeds ina reed-organ. The grasshopper, in 
all ages, has been noted for his musical propen- 
sities; and is frequently represented as playing on 
the harp, in certain ancient emblematical vignettes. 

Each genus of these insects has a peculiar mod- 
ulation of his notes. The common green grass- 
hopper, that during the months of August and 
September fills the whole atmosphere with his din, 
is found chiefly in the lowland meadows which are 
covered with the native grasses. This grasshopper 
modulates his notes somewhat like the cackling of 
a hen, uttering several chirps in rapid succession, 
and following them with a loud spinning sound, 
that seems to be the conclusion of the strain. His 
strains are continued incessantly, from the time 


birds have become silent; but as one voice after|when the sun is up high enough to dry the dews, 
another drops away, new hosts of musicians of a|until dewfall in the evening. These players are 
different character take up the chorus, and their|delighted with the clear bright sunshine, and sing 
spinning melodies are suggestive of the early and|but very little on cloudy days, even when the air 


later harvest, as the voices of the birds are asso- 
ciated with seed-time and the season of flowers. 
In our climate the voices of no species of insects 
are very loud; but when their vast multitudes are 
united in chorus, they may often be heard above 
the din and clatter of a busy town. Nature is ex; 
haustless in the means by which she may effect the 
same end; and birds, insects, and reptiles are each 
provided with different but equally effective instru- 
ments for producing sounds. While birds and 
quadrupeds produce them by means of a pipe 
connecting with their lungs, the frogs are provided 
with a sort of bag-pipe, and the insects represent, 
in their respective species, the harpist, the violinist, 
and the drummer. 

Thus there are several species that make sounds 


is dry and warm. 

There is another species of grasshopper with 
short wings, that makes a kind of grating sound, 
by scraping his legs, that serve for bows, against 
his sides, that represent, as it were, the strings of 
a viol. If we go into the whortleberry pastures, 
we may hear still another species, that makes a 
continued trilling, like the note of the hairbird, 
and often continues the sound half a minute or 
more, without apparent rest. This insect reminds 
me of the louder shrilling of those species which 
are heard in the Southern States. The note of 
this grasshopper is not so agreeable as the notes of 
those whose strains are more rapidly intermittent. 

The American locusts make their peculiar sounds 
by inflating air into their bodies, and expressing it 


sound, has less music in it than that of some of 
the other insects I have described. In our litera- 
ture no other species has become so widely cele- 
brated, probably on account of the fancied resem- 
blance of his notes to the word katydid. To my 
ear an assemblage of these little musicians, all en- 
gaged in uttering their peculiar note, seems more 
like the hammering of a thousand little smiths in 
some busy hamlet of insects. 
melodious in these sounds, and they are accordingly 
less suggestive of poetical thoughts than those of 
the green nocturnal grasshopper, that is heard at 
the same hour and in similar situations. 

The nocturnal grasshoppers, sometimes called 
August pipers, commence their chirping about the 
second week in August. ‘These are the true night- 
ingales of insects, and the tribe that seems to me 
most worthy of being consecrated to poetry. There 
is a singular plaintiveness in their low and mono- 
tonous notes, which is the charm of the late sum- 
mer and early autumnal evenings; and there are 
but few persons who are not affected, by these 
sounds, with a remarkable sensation of subdued 
but cheerful melancholy. This effect does not 
seem to be the result of association, so much as 
that of some peculiar cadence or modulation of 
the sound. 

The notes of these nocturnal pipers are most 
commonly in unison, and accurately timed, as if 
they were singing in concert. They are the loudest 
singers of our indigenous insects, and it is worthy 
of notice, that they always vary their key-note, 
according to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
within certain degrees. They are evidently de- 
pendent on a certain amount of heat for their viva- 
city, and become more or less torpid, as the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere sinks below a certain 
point. Having noticed this fact at different times, 
I was induced to make a series of exact observa- 
tions a few years since, by noticing the height of 


There is nothing 


ithe mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and at 


the same time finding the key upon which these 
insects were chirping. My observations were com- 
menced early in August, and carried through Sep- 


by the vibration of a membrane attached to their| between two small apertures, situated a little below|tember, which was on that year as hot as July. 


sides or to the shoulders of their wings. Such are 


the base of their wings. These holes lead from a 


most of the crickets and grasshoppers. Others of/musical table, on each side of which are five or six 
the same tribes rub their legs against a vibrating|thin bars, connected by exquisitely fine membranes. 
appendage connected with their sides, in humble! There is an insect of this tribe that is seldom heard 


imitation of violin-players; lastly, the drumming 
insects, like the woodticks, are provided with a 
little hammer, which they strike against the ceiling 
that forms their retreat. It seems to me that no 
man can be indifferent to the sounds and music of 
insects. Even the buzzing of flies about one’s 
chamber or sitting-room, has a soothing and tran- 
quillizing influence; and may be regarded as one of 


until midsummer, and then only during the middle 


The following is a general statement of the results : 

When the temperature of the weather is indi- 
cated at 80° Fahrenheit, these insects will be found 
singing invariably as high as the key of F natural. 
When the mercury stands at 75°, they sing one 


of the warmest days. His note is a pleasant|tone lower or thereabouts, and always change from 
remembrancer of sultry summer noon-days, of|a higher to a lower key, as the air grows colder, 
languishing heat, and refreshing shade. It begins|and the contrary as it grows warmer. ‘Their notes 
low and increases in loudness, until it is almost} will be found to vary about one tone with every 
deafening, and then gradually dies away into si-|five degrees of change in the weather, as marked 
lence. ‘The most skilful musician could not perform | by the thermometer. 


a more delightful crescendo and diminuendo. It 


those circumstances provided by nature to relieve|has a peculiar vibratory sound, that seems to me 
the world of that dead silence, which would other-|highly musical and expressive. The insect that 
wise render this earth a dreary and melancholy | produces this note, is a grotesque looking creature, 
abode. We are so formed, that every sound in|resembling about equally a grasshopper and a 
nature, except her notes of alarm, by habit becomes | humble-bee. 
pleasing and assimilated to music; and in the} The black crickets and their familiar chirping 
silence of winter, the increased delight afforded us|are well known to everybody. An insect of this 
by every remaining sound, is an evidence of this|tribe is celebrated in English romance as the 
truth. ‘ihe tiny hammering of the woodtick in|“ cricket on the hearth.” ‘The American species 
the ceiling, the buzzing of flies, and, above all, the|do not so habitually frequent our dwelling-houses ; 
chirping of the cricket on the hearth, are among) but they are all around our door steps, and by the 
the poetical sounds that are associated with winter|way-side, under every dry fence and every sandy 
days at home, as the voices of the raven, the jay,|hill. They chirp night and day, and more or less 
and the woodpecker are suggestive of winter in the|in all kinds of weather. They commence their 
woods, songs many weeks before the grasshoppers, and 
The fly, the gnat, the beetle, and the moth,|continue them to a later period in the autumn, 
though each utters a sound that awakens many/|not ceasing until the hard frosts have driven them 
pleasing thoughts and images, are not to be ranked | into their retreats, and silenced them by a torpid 
among singing insects. ‘The latter comprehend the | sleep. 
locusts, the crickets, and the grasshoppers, that} ‘I e note of the katydid, which is a drumming 





It may be further remarked, that they hasten 
their time just in proportion as they raise their key, 
and that they likewise sing both in better time and 
better tune, in proportion to the warmth of the 
weather. When the mercury stood at 80°, I was 
never able to detect a single insect performing out 
of time or tune. The whole myriad choir were 
singing in perfect harmony; their key being about 
F natural, and their time about three notes to a 
second, which is very rapid. During this high 
temperature, the shriller toned insects, as the diur- 
nal grasshoppers and the black crickets, sing in 
unison with the August pipers, varying their tone 
in the same manner with the variations of tempera- 
ture. But the diurnal insects do not keep time so 
well as those which are the particular subject of 
my observations. 

When the mercury stands at about 70°, a few 
insects may be heard singing out of tune. Their 
time is also more imperfect, and is equal to about 
two notes to a second. When the weather is as 
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cold as 60°—the average temperature of the even-| 
ings in August and September—the greater number 
will be heard on the key of B flat. Their time, 
however, in this state of the weather, is very im- 
perfect, and a great many will be heard singing out 
of tune, some a tone or a semitone higher, and 
others as much lower than B flat. I attribute this’ 
difference to the different degrees of warmth which 
they may find, according as they are more or less 
protected from the external air. If one, for exam- 
ple, be confined in a room in the house, when the 
outer air is cool, the one confined will chirp several | 
notes higher than any that are singing out of doors. | 
When the temperature is very warm, there is prob- 
ably more uniformity of heat in all places and sit- 
uations, than when it is cooler. Often, on a sud- 
den change of temperature from warm to cool, 
some individuals that happen to be in a little snug 
retreat that still preserves the early heat of the 
day, will sing more briskly and on a higher key 
than others. When the weather is below 60°, all 
the insects sing very feebly, without regard to time 
or tune; those only that happen to be protected 
under the warm projection of a roof, or the trunk 
of a tree, chirping on a higher key than the rest, 
and with more vivacity. 

I have no doubt that with an accurate thermo- 
meter, and a perfectly tuned instrument, the cor- 
responding changes produced in the shrillness of 
the tones of these little insects, by the changes in 
the temperature of the atmosphere, might be marked 
with such a degree of accuracy, as to enable us to use 
them within certain limits, as a musical thermometer. 


HE FRIEND. 


ble to fall into some of these snares. 


O! I have 


this day seen, as I think, in the light of the Lord 
the enemy endeavouring to deceive, if it be possible, 
the very elect. There are baits already laid, golden 


baits which, if they are not seen and shunned, will 
even devour those who devour them. Isee not how 
some, who now take the lead amongst us, will or 
can escape being carried away, as with a sweeping 
flood, by that which they are now swimming in; 
unless the Lord prevent, I see not how this society 
can escape being landed, yea stranded, on a rock. 
Every day, every fresh occasion of witnessing the 
spirit and proceedings of these times, convinces me 
beyond all hesitation, that we are fast verging to a 
crisis—an alarming crisis—and a shaking, sifting 
crisis, when every foundation will be discovered, 
every covering removed, And though many will 
say, ‘Lo here is Christ, and lo there!’ is he not 
with us, and do we not own him, and follow him? 
Yet a clean separation will take place between the 
|chaff and the wheat, and nothing will be able to 
endure the refining heat of that day beside the 
beaten gold. O! how loose, how crude, how mixed 
are the views of many; how accommodating, how 
shifting is the ground they stand upon, how lofty 
and superficial is their edifice, though beautiful and 
apparently solid also. ©! for more humiliation, 
fasting, waiting. ©! for less activity, for less self- 
conceit, less taking of the name of Christ in vain! 
May such a view of things conduce to drive and 


all succour ; that I may abide in Him, and grow up 





For “The Friend.” 
The following is an extract from John Barclay's 
Diary, dated Fifth month 21st, 1831, which is of- 
fered at this time for insertion in the columns of 
“The Friend,” if consistent with the views of the 
editors. 
Belmont County, Ohio. 


“T resume these notes, and it is under a sense, 
greater if possible than ever, of my incompetency 
to set forth my many feelings and exercises, either 
in reference to my own condition, or that of the 
gathered church with whom I associate. I cannot 
recur in this place to what has transpired since I 
last wrote in this little book; suffice it to say my 
soul does feebly desire to bless the great name of 
the Lord, my Saviour for the very thought and 
hope now presented before me, that because He 
lives, I live also. To be preserved alive in the 
Truth unto this day, and once more to meet with 
and recognize my friends in the Truth, in the life 
of it; this is indeed a favour. And to be given to 
know in any measure what has aimed at the life, 
and is yet seeking to devour, leads to some hope of 
a complete deliverance from the snares of death. 
Ever since I have attended this Yearly Meeting, 


in Him in all things, who is the Head.” 
—_——>e— 
Selected. 
THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 
Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born; 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all; 
There is the shaded doorway still, 
Bat a stranger’s foot has crossed the sill. 


There is the barn—and as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 

And see the busy swallow’s throng, 

And hear the pewee’s mournful song: 

But the stranger comes—oh! painful proof— 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 


There is the orchard—the very trees 

Where my childhood knew long hours of ease, 
And watch'd the shadowy moments run 

Till my life imbibed more shade than sun; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, 
But the stranger’s children are swinging there. 


There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow ; 
’Twas there I found the calamus-root, 

And watched the minnows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave his wing, 

But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


©, ye who daily cross the sill, 
Step lightly for I love it still ; 





my mind has been deeply exercised according to 
my capacity for the welfare of this people. As I 
proceed in my pilgrimage, I trust my confidence is 
increasing that the great ‘I Am’ the King of Zion 
still reigns, and will reign to the overthrow of all 
his enemies; and that He alone is equal to take 
care of his church and to overrule all things for 
the good of his little dependent ones. Yet, O! 
how awful do the times appear, in which we live; 
and how awfully critical is our standing among the 
various professions around us. Doubtless it always 
has been so, perhaps more so than those of any 
particular age may have thought. Every period 
has had its dangers, its temptations, its responsi- 
bilities. Yet surely ours are, if not new, very 
specious snares; and when we look around, I am 
ready to think, who, even among the highest in 
knowledge, in faith or in gifts, is not fearfully lia- 


And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest sheaves 
Have pass’d within that scented door 

To gladden eyes that are no more! 


Deal kindly with these orchard trees ; 

And when your children crowd thicir knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 

As if old memories stirr’d their heart: 

To youthful sport still leave the swing, 

And in sweet reverence hold the sprin;. 


The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 
The meadows with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall— 
My heart still lingers with them all. 
Ye strangers on my native sill, 
Step lightly, for I love it still! 
ee 
If we cannot haye all that we wish ypon earth, 
Let us try to be happy with less, if we can; 
If wealth be not always the guerdon of worth, 
Worth, sooner than wealth, makes the happier man. 


J. B. Read. 


keep me nearer to the source of all safety and of 


For “The Friend.” 
Our Garden! " 

“ Oh, blest seclusion from a jarring world, 

Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat 
Cannot indeed to guilty man restore 

Lost innocence, or cancel follies past ; 

But it has peace, and much secures the mind 
From all assaults of evil; proving still 

A faithful barrier, not o’erleap’d with ease 
By vicious custom, raging uncontroll’d 
Abroad, and desolatiug public life.” 

Amid all the pleasures of domestic life, there are 
few sources of more rational entertainment, than a 
garden of flowers and of fruit—its cultivation is 
peculiarly adapted to the pursuits of those families 
whose minds are prepared for the more pure and 
innocent occupations of our nature. In contempla- 
tions on a garden we naturally regard it as a por. 
tion set apart from the surrounding world, over 
which is sedulously extended those protecting cares, 
the watchful proprietor confidingly trusts, will yield 
to him a rich reward. Sometimes in musing upon 
a youthful family whose parents or guardians are 
seeking for ability under Divine influence, and 
direction, to protect and to preserve them from the 
approaches of evil—an apt illustration of such a 
family appears to be “a garden enclosed,”’—and 
the comparison seems equally suited to the children 
of our religious Society. 

The autumn and the spring time of the ycar 
each bring their appropriate duties amid the cares, 
and the enjoyments belonging to a country life. If 
the children of our Society may be considered as 
our garden,—and our duties are for their protec- 
tion and culture—the first inquiry arresting our at- 
tention seems to be, What is their enclosure, and 
what is their “ guarded religious education?” By 
reports made to our last Yearly Meeting, the num- 
ber of children of a suitable age to attend school 
was one thousand three hundred and seventy-nine, 
—of these, two hundred and thirty-six were at 
West-Town during the year; (of whom many 
pupils attend but part of the year,) one hundred 
and fifty-one at select schools, and one hundred 
and seventy-nine at family schools. Deducting 
these three from the whole reported, there will be 
eight hundred and thirteen children of Friends at 
district schools, mixed schools and elsewhere. ~ In 
1856, one thousand three hundred and fifty chil- 
dren were reported of a suitable age to attend 
school, of whom two hundred and twenty-eight 
were at West-Town, one hundred and thirty-five at 
select schools, and o1.e hundred and sixty-five in 
family schools, leaving eight hundred and twenty- 
two at district schools, mixed schools and elsewhere. 
Each succeeding year the subject of a guarded re- 
ligious education for our youth is recommended by 
our Yearly Meeting to the subordinate meetings; 
the recommendation is duly read in all of them; 
and there the matter has appeared to rest; in a large 
proportion of the meetings without any Friends’ 
school reported in their limits. 

It was aptly observed in “ The Friend” recently, 
that “the right education of the children in our 
religious Society, is of great importance, deeply 
affecting its welfare, and of interest to all its mem- 
bers, though more especially to parents and guar- 
dians”—this remark was prefixed to a notice of 
West-Town, and of the select schools at Philadel- 
phia, in reference to opening their autumnal or 
winter sessions. Regrets naturally arise that the 
privileges of access to these valuable or rather in- 
valuable institutions, are so much less appreciated 
than they are entitled to be, upon a consideration 
of their attractions, their comforts, and their merits 


in reference to education ;* for there are few, if 





* As shown by number of pupils reported to our 
Yearly Meeting. 
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any, branches essentially useful, but are attainable 
within their guarded enclosures. With these re- 
grets the query presents itself, Why are our mem- 
bers thus indifferent for their own children’s wel- 
fare, and for the welfare of their fellow members, 
who probably may not be informed of the benefits 
which await their acceptance, and of the fact, that 
for the assistance of such members as may find 
them a convenience, funds are held in trust to aid 
performance of these parental duties? Few earthly 
considerations are of equal importance. If they are 
overlooked, do not the questions rather press upon 
us, Whether it is because so many who are now 
parents, were educated at mixed schools? or whe- 
ther it is because there is reason to apprehend 
danger arising from any of us becoming too 
much occupied by accumulation of wealth, or by | 
the cumbering cares of the world? or whether 
there is occasion to fear lest any should be ap- 
proaching too near to the position of the Athenians 
in the days of the Apostle Paul, “ who spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing?” Do either or all of these reasons 
hinder any of us from the promotion of suitable 
schools near our homes ? 

Whatever unhappy influences may be operating 
within our borders—one thing appears certain— 
that whilst more than one half of our children are 
from year to year scattered in schools where the 
religious views of our Society are sometimes set at 
nought, and where very many of their associates 


tachment to Friends should set so loosely upon 
them, and that as they attain maturity, their opi- 
nions should partake of the character of their past 
surroundings—nor that their actions shall be in 


accordance with their opinions—neither is it strange, 
if in seeking a settlement for domestic life, so many 
are to be found without the pale of our religious 
Society—prompted by the associates and intimates 


of their early days. This dereliction of our testi- 
monies by out-goings in marriage which has long 
been so common, and so much to be regretted 
among us, we find is not less so in other quarters, 
where, with its wide spreading influence, it is 
even proposed to sanction it more or less by disci- 
pline; thus breaking down one of the most efficient 
barriers of what should be “ our garden enclosed.” 

The remark was just, “ Instruction may be 
secured in the school-room, but education is carried 
on in the play ground, or in the dormitory. There 
is seldom at such seasons any superintendence. 
Neither the eye, nor the ear of the master is with 
his pupils, and they are for the most part left with- 
out control or restraint to tollow the devices of 
their own minds. A few elder boys prescribe the 
standard of opinion and conduct, and whatever 
may be erroneous or corrupt in the leaders, finds 
a ready acquiescence from those below them. Pain- 


ful are the details of one who either boasts or la- | 


ments the fruits of these “ evil communications.” 
The tendencies of such “ communications” are 


widely different from those so touchingly delineated | 


by that eminent servant of the Most High, Samuel 
Fothergill, when he says: “ How beautiful, how 
amiable must be those ‘gardens enclosed,’ the 
rising youth in the vigour and prime of life! when 
their minds are circumscribed and animated to 
piety; when they have upon them the indubitable 
proofs of the handy work of God; standing im- 
movably upright on the side of religion and vir- 
tue; keeping out all the works of darkness by 
walls of divine erection !” 

“How excellent are these gardens enclosed! 
their conversation and bebaviour how edifying! 
how exemplary! how truly honourable! their ad- 


jenclosed’ within the limits of that holy fear, ‘which 
\is a fountain of life, that preserves from the snares 
entertain sentiments of a character entirely con-|of death,’ and prepares for a crown of glory, in 
trary to our own, we cannot wonder that at-'the regions of eternal felicity !” 


mission is sure into ‘that glorious house, not made} who finds, when occasion demands, that he has not 
with hands,’ to a perpetual festival, an eternal left his integrity at home with wife and children, 
fruition of the unspeakably rich rewards of their|to be put on only with slippers and gown, when 
good works, which they have been enabled to per-|the labours and perplexities and toils and tempta- 
form, to the glorifying of their Father who is in|tions of the day are ended and gone. 

heaven.” “ It is said of the distinguished Athenian, Aris- 

“Than such a blessed society as this, 1 know|tides, surnamed the Just, that upon one occasion, 
of nothing that can possibly be deemed more ami-|a passage occurred having reference to an honest, 
able upon the face of the earth; nothing more con-|honourable and upright man; and that the whole 
sistent with the design of heaven; or more resem-|of the vast audience, actuated by a common im- 
bling it, than for those that are young, ‘to remem-|pulse, arose as one man, and turned their eyes upon 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth,’ with|him, applying the passage to him alone of all those 
a continual reverence; and to give up their hearts|who were present. Who would not rather be called 
to him, in the perfection of love; for the most de-| Aristides the Just than Alexander the Great ?— 
sirable part of the whole creation to live thus,|the one of thousands in whom alone could be re- 
amidst the bloom and lustre of the spring time of|cognized the impersonation of the beauty of truth, 
life, is to constitute the ‘beauty of holiness!’ the|than the hero of a hundred battles, weeping be- 
one great ornament of the ‘ garden of the Lord,’|cause he had no more worlds to conquer? Who 
here on earth !” would not rather be the honest labourer, whose 

“Ye heads of families, fathers, mothers and|lowly dwelling could not vie with his horses’ sta- 
guardians that preside over and sustain the vari-|bles, than H., the forger, rioting in extravagance, 
ous relations in domestic life; ever carefully pro-| dwelling in luxury, and aptly consummating a life 
secute your own eternal happiness, and the happi-|of fraud in the gloomy walls of a felon’s cell? Or 
ness of all those over whom you are placed in|the humble weaver, whose swiftly flying shuttle 
charge! exhorting them in tender affection, and|sings to him a daily song of golden content, than 
encouraging them by worthy example to ‘set their|S., resplendent in crime and magnificent in vil- 
affections on things above;’ watchfully guarding, |lany, fleeing his country for his country’s good. 
and even confining them, in order to preserve them| “These are, we grant, extreme cases, but they none 
from all harms and corruptions of vice, ‘ as gardens|the less truly illustrate the rule, that ‘ honesty is 

always the best policy.’ 

“ Viewing the matter, therefore, in the cold light 
of success, the true merchant sees and governs his 
conduct accordingly. He looks upon mere money- 
getting as an art requiring the very lowest order of 
cmenentpilfineen talent. ‘Put money in thy purse’ is not, in his 

The True Merchant. estimation, the chief command. Any one can, if 

The following extract is found in the Merchants’ he pleases, do that. Buy cheap and sell dear is 

Magazine :— the successful axiom of successful trade. The true 

“The true merchant is but the true man, illus- merchant, as the . rable man, does not so look 
\trating a particular condition in life. He is no aa a 7 7 valli te a the means ; 
‘more, as he certainly should be no less. The la ana ad h - a ng 3 ie ve _ carefully the 
ethics and moralities prevailing in and governing ike - ates ee Pye he watches 
all other relations, should be those which suggest] '“° ® Phtosopher the thousand inclinations of the 
his mercantile life and conduct. 


Penn., Ninth mo. 30th, 1857. 


ie sheukd bene mercantile compass, and elevates his avocation to 
‘no one rule of right and wrong for the social circle he aan of nd meer — Chance and luck 
jand the drawing-room, and another for the count- we ee ae = b = a on Mh ‘ 
\ing-house and busy marts of trade. yr wdhyenimggie "9 oe » on Change, in the 
“The man is the same, or ought to be, wher-|°° sag pie, a = a street, without attests- 
‘ever or however engaged ; and neither opportunity, sae Age ge . lik - oa bond. His pro- 
‘nor policy, nor the caprices of occasion or trade|"*®S ‘sole a hi : am gold; his contracts are 
‘should ever, even remotely, be allowed to insinuate pee - a ee - ere dishonoured ; 
the smallest deviation from the straight and strict|"° i. hi + he oe = he eee 
‘line of honesty and honourable dealing between| ¥t a d his hank-be entified. His bank is 
‘man and man. The merchant, by his calling, oo hi ank-book shows always a large 
‘all men, stands especially in the way of temptation. she - a i - Seana He values —— 
\‘ The devil,’ says quaint old Burton, ‘ is his fastest above legalities, and moralities above advantage. 
friend. He is always perched upon his shoulder, ; end 
whispering in his ear, hanging upon his tongue,|_ L¢derty of Speech in Virginia—The Grand 
‘leering into his eye, or riding upon his pen-point, Jury of Prince William county, Virginia, have 
suggesting fraud, gilding deceit, obscuring vision, found a true bill against John Underwood, for main- 
\and intimating addition or subtraction, as debit or} ‘Ing, by speaking, that “an owner has no fight 
‘credit may be the subject of his entry.’ of property in his slaves,” ete., and he has been 
“This is too true, even putting aside, if you held to bail in the sum of five hundred dollars for 
please, the more palpable and obvious forms known his appearance at the November cour t. Mr. Under- 
and legitimately recognized and acted upon as wood is a justice of the peace, but it seems that 
tricks of the trade. From the sale of a penny- public magistrates in \ irginia are not to condemn 
worth of pins or a yard of six-penny calico (war- the laws or institutions of the State. _How are bad 
ranted ‘fast colours’) to the purchase of an East |!aws to be remedied or injurious institutions to be 
Indiaman— overthrown, if those who live under them are not 
to discuss freely their character? It does not ap- 


a : pear that Mr. Underwood took any improper time 
opportunities are ever present wherein money could or occasion to preach his peculiar notions, made no 


|be made, by even the veriest refinement of decep-| attempt to indoctrinate the slaves with such notions, 
tion, or the thinnest possible gloss and glaze of or to create insurrection among them by his speak 
falsehood properly laid on. Happy is the true ing, but expressed himself only in the manner that 
merchant and true man whose regard for the right any free citizen would naturally do in a free State, 
rises equal to the exigency of such necessities, and | against what he believed to be a moral wrong and 





————_——___ 
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‘Rich in barbaric gems and gold’— 














speech as this. 
worth in Virginia ?—Ledger. 





For “ The Friend.” 


While there appears to be many members of the 
Society, who are indifferent to the proper support of the cause, which he called us to support. 
of our faith and discipline, and others who have 
become unsettled in their belief, and in their at- 


a political injury. The institutions of Virginia can 
certainly stand against such an exercise of free 
If they cannot, what is liberty 


THE FRIEND. 


tachment to our testimonies, it is important to guard alterations, would seriously reflect on the danger- 


against a mistake in our estimate of the proportion, 


who hold fast their love for them and their desire| organization and order, by doing which the mem- 


to see them prevail. 


has been made in it, or any of its acts are not cor- 
rect, we may, without due consideration, conclude 


When we hear the name of 
a Yearly Meeting pronounced, if any separation 


religion, and scattered among other professors, 


that one body is altogether sound, and the members original principles, and a practical faith in the im- 


spiritually-minded, and that among them exclusive- 
ly are to be found the consistent supporters of our 
principles, while the members of the other should 
be regarded as degenerate, and destitute of the 
character of true Friends in almost every respect. 
If such a man as the prophet Elijah could be mis- 


taken in the condition of his people, hasty and in-| 


considerate men, having little clearness of vision, 
may err in their judgment now, particularly when 
they set up standards to decide by, other than a 
knowledge of what is fact, and a measure of true 
charity operating on an humble, difident mind. It 
is very important to be preserved from confounding 
truth with error, or setting a light value upon the 
indispensable necessity of maintaining the truth; 
at the same time, in our professed efforts to main- 
tain it unsullied, we are bound to abstain from con- 
demuing another, for principles which we do not 
know that he holds or supports. As the disposition 
to take an unfavourable view of the state of the 
Society often assails us, it is pleasant to hear from 
subscribers to “ The Friend,” residing in different 
Yearly Meetings, the expression of much satisfac- 
tion with the comments made in a late number on 
the proposed changes of the London discipline on 
marriage and some other points. Several ex- 
perienced Friends in the State of New York 
have expressed themselves as being much com- 
forted in reading them, and manifested their unity 
with the Journal and the attachment shown in 
its columns to the ancient principles and dis- 
cipline, and the determination to defend them. 
Other members of the same Yearly Meeting have 
expressed similar satisfaction, having read them 


with feelings of peculiar interest, and been much|the milking qualities of cows. 


encouraged by them. I think the Journal has not 


lost by age its original character as an exhibit of| 
the true Friend, advocating the ancient order of the|and hinder part of the body. 


Society, nor diminished in its usefulness among old 


mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit, which it is to 
be feared, are greatly disregarded by many, are 
the only means of preservation, and are essential 
to our restoration to primitive purity and bright- 


the convulsions and perplexities now agitating the 
Society bring us deeply to reflect upon the kind 
of spirit we are individually actuated by, the 
danger of general apostacy with which we are 
threatened, and which must take place, unless we 
are humbled before God, and brought to relinquish 
all enmity and coldness towards one another, and 
to bring forth the fruits of holiness and true self- 
denial. Not only does this distance and indiffer- 
lence between Friend and Friend, disqualify for ad- 
| vancing the cause of Christ, furnish injurious ex- 
amples to the flock, and retard our growth in the 
Truth, but it prevents us from partaking of that 
true enjoyment and social happiness, which Chris- 
tians are designed to participate in, as their loins 
are girded and lights burning. 8. P. 
Ninth mo., 1857. 


——_—.—__— 


Bscatcheons. 
When Guenon’s theory of determining the value 
\of milk cows by the growth of hair on their thighs, 
jabove and adjacent to the bag, was first introduced, 
the idea was received with a good deal of scepti- 
\cism. Time has wrought changes. At a late 





New-York, one of the speakers gave the following 
evidence in relation to Guenon’s theory : 

“MM. Guenon, a French writer, has discovered 
icertain indications, which he claims to determine 
This he calls ‘ es- 
cutcheons,’ being the hair which grows upwards, 


has heretofore acted. But we hope they will be|by accidental causes. 
encouraged by the importance of the trust com- 
mitted to them, and the unity of their brethren in 
this land, to keep a single eye to the Lord alone, 
and in the spirit of prayer to stand firm to the an- 
cient ground, beseeching Him who gathered us to 
be a people, to manifest his power for the defence 
And 
we would also hope that those members who have 
suggested and advocated those very objectionable 


ous consequences of breaking in upon the ancient 
bers may be led away from the spirit and life of 


adopting forms and ceremonies our Society was 
brought out of in the beginning. Adherence to 


ness. Well will it be for Friends in this land, if 


Convention of the Legislative Club of the State of 


(contrary to the general rule,) on the udder, ee 





As well might it be said 
that all other tests, such as length of head, softness, 
and flexibility of skin, and wide quarters, were 
accidental, and had no reference to the milking 
properties of acow. When a phenomenon presents 
itself over and over again, accompained in a majori- 
ty of cases by certain results, we may be certain 
that it is not accidental, but natural ; and while we 
may be unable to account for these results upon 
satisfactory grounds, it is neither philosophical nor 
prudent to deny or ignore the connection between 
the one and the other, and thus to forfeit the ad. 
vantages which the fact itself is calculated to 
afford.” 

The late Mr. Phinney of Massachusetts, a very 
careful and critical obsever, made examination of 
a large number of milk cows, and found in a major- 
ity of them that were good milkers, these develop- 
ments well marked. He conversed with a large 
number of intelligent gentlemen when he was abroad 
in 1851, in Great Britain and France, and found 
but one opinion as to the general character of the 
animals which possessed these developments ; and so 
far as we have learned the views of gentlemen in 
this country who have given attention to this sub- 
ject, the result has been the same. 

“T think it may with safety be affirmed, that 
this ‘one principle’ is established—that all things 
being alike, as regards shape, texture of skin, &c., 
cows with well developed escutcheons, will, in a 
large majority of cases, be found to be the best 
milkers, and above an average; while, on the other 
hand, those with very small escutcheons, will be 
found under, or at most, not above an average in 
their milking properties. 

“In calves, the escutcheons show the shapes 
which they are afterwards to assume. They are 
more contracted only because the parts which they 
cover are slightly developed. They are easily 
perceived after birth, but the hair which forms them 
is long, coarse and stiff. After this hair falls off, 
the escutcheons of calves resembles those of cows, 
though of less size. This will enable the farmer 
to save such calves as will probably serve him as 
good milkers.”"—Late Paper. 





















































Pennsylvania Farming School.—In Centre 
county, twelve miles from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and almost at the exact geographical centre 
of the State, is a tract of two hundred acres of land, 
presented to the Farmers’ High School of Pennsyl- 
vania by Gen. James Irvin, of Centre county. The 
trustees may also purchase, at $60 an acre, at any 
time within five years, two hundred acres adjoin- 
ing, and may, in the meantime, oceupy and use the 














It is easy to distin-| whole four hundred acres upon paying interest on 
guish the escutcheons by the upward dircctions of| the price fixed for the last named tract. 


During 


aud young, in stirring up the pure mind by way of|the hair which forms them. I cannot go into|the present summer the trustees have been carrying 
remembrance of those things, that pertain to real |detail here upon the system, but would refer to the 
happiness in this life, and which promote a daily|work of M. Guenon itself. But to show that it is 
preparation for a life among beatified spirits in the |esteemed worthy of notice I will allude to the tes- 


world to come. 
It is also cheering to be informed that there is a 


timony of those who have given attention to it.” 
Mr. John Haxton, in a work published in 1853, 


Jon extensive operations upon the land, preparatory 
to starting the institution. Their funds amount to 
$25,000 bequeathed by the late Elliott Cresson, 
$25,000 appropriated by the State absolutely, and 
$25,000 on condition that a like sum is contributed 





body of Friends in England and in Ireland, who/entitled, “‘ How to choose a good Milk Cow, ” in| by individuals or societies—in all $100,000. A 
repudiate the anti-Quaker opinions which have|reference to the indication of a good milk cow, p. 


caused such distress in the Society, and who are 
also opposed to the changes on marriage and wor- 
ship, and do not unite with the separated party in 
Ohio, of which J. Binns is clerk. They are repre- 


178, says: “The writer has examined many hun- 
dreds of dairy cows in Britain, and the conclusion 
arrived at in regard to Mr. Guenon’s test of judg- 
ing of the milking properties of a cow, by the 





sented as being of the substantial part, and their|development of the ecussom, isthat, in a very large 


number not few. Copies of “The Friend” con- 
taining the strictures we have alluded to, have fallen 
into the hands of some of these, and have been 
cordially approved. ‘These greatly fear that un- 
der the ruling influence of a majority, those mea- 
sures will be adopted so inimical to the spirit and 
some of the testimonies, under which the Society 





majority of cases, it is borne out by facts.” Ina 
London dairy, belonging to Mr. Riggs, 31 Edge- 
ware road, where about 400 cows are kept, and 
| where nine-tenths of them are far above average 
\milkers, the development or upward growth of the 
hair on the posterior part of the udder, thighs and 
perineum, was too remarkable to be accounted for 














stone building, five stories bigh and 233 feet in 
front, has been commenced, which is to contain 
residence for the Professors, lecture-rooms and dor- 
mitories for the students. A large barn has already 
been constructed, together with a farm-house and 
out buildings. Ground has been cleared, fences 
erected, hedges set, nurseries and orchards planted, 
and quite extensive crops have already been raised. 
In a year or two there will doubtless be a model 
farm in Centre county, which of itself will be a 
good school for the young agricultural student. 

It is expected that the building for the school 
will be so far completed next winter, that a few 
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students may be received early next spring. We tions they have persuaded themselves that to be|siness and trading; not suffering their minds to be 
have not heard who are to be the corps of Profes- rich is to be happy, and who therefore pursue hurried away by an inordinate desire of world] 
sors, but they will doubtless include men of learning wealth as the chiet end of their being. In this riches ; remembering the observation of the Apostle 
and scientific attainments as well as experienced | eagerness for accumulation, their ears are too often| in his day, and so often sorrowfully verified in ours, 
practical farmers. Among the subjects proposed, closed to the voice of moderation and prudence, | that ‘they who will be rich, fall into temptation 
in which to instruct the students, are Mathematics and their eyes shut to the warning beacons that/and snare,’ and erring from the faith ‘ pierce 
Natural Philosophy, Agricultural Engineering and|might be discerned, if time and attention were|themselves through with many sorrows.’ Even 
Mechanics, Implements and Machinery, Road-| given to it, marking the wrecks and the failures of] when riches, to any extraordinary degree, have 
Making, Building, Drawing, Conveyancing, Hy-| very many who have preceded them in the same} been amassed by the successful industry of parents, 
draulics, Drainage, Agricultural Chemistry, Geol- career. The passion grows with indulgence, feed- how often have they proved like wings to their 
ogy, Mineralogy, Botany, Vegetable and Animal|ing on its own acquisitions. One scheme of profit children, carrying them beyond the limitations of 
Physiology, Veterinary Practice, Entomology, Ag- is linked on to ancther, time and the energies of} Truth, into liberties repugnant to our Christian 
ricultural History, Manures, together with the ordi- mind and body are completely absorbed in the|testimonies, and sometimes into enterprises which 
nary branches ot a good English education. There exciting competition, the gains of one year only|have terminated in irreparable damage to their 
will be experiments with the farm and practical stimulate to renewed exertions to enlarge them temporal affairs, if not an entire forgetfulness of 
illustrations of most of the studies. If the plan so|during the next, until at last, when perhaps we are} the great work of the soul’s salvation.” 
wisely conceived is executed, as we doubt not. it least. expecting it, a little cloud that at first seemed| The intrinsic worthlessness of that which we aro 
will be, in the same wise aud liberal spirit, Peun-| no bigger than a man’s hand, in the midst of a|so strongly tempted to strive after, is truthfully 
sylvania will have an unique and noble institution, clear sky, suddenly spreads out and shrouds all|exemplified in the parable of the rich man, who 
where her youth may receive the most practical) our plans and operations in darkness and gloom ;| had “ much goods laid up for many years,” but 
education that can be obtained anywhere in the|the storm comes down like the blast of a whirl-| who was “ not rich toward God 2” and it is strik- 
United States.— Bulletin. wind, and the labour of years serves only to ex-| ingly depicted in the accounts given by some of the 
tend the wreck that follows; leaving the sad con- surviving passengers in the Central America, of 
viction that we have been sowing to the wind, and| the scenes witnessed during that terrible disaster. 
that our “enterprize” as it has been termed, has Many of those on board had been Jong toiling in 
resulted not only in our own loss, but perhaps in| the mines, amid privations of almost every kind, to 
the ruin and distress of many who were in no wise|amass the coveted treasure, and were returning 
implicated in the guilt of inordinate thirst for gold.| with their gold to realize the visions of enjoyment 
It is vain to attempt to eradicate the love of] they supposed it could purchase. “ But,” says one 
money by the force of reasoning, or the eloquence] of the accounts, “as the storm continued to rage, 







































Star-Gazing Made Easy.—The Scientific Ame- 
rican gives a very simple mode of examining the 
satellites of the planet Jupiter. On a clear night 
take a looking-glass, and, either at the window or 
out of doors, so place it as to receive the impression 
of the planet. By a close examination of the planet 


flected i lass, all its satellites will also be , 
es reflected in the glass, of moral lessons; or to expect to turn aside those 





observed, provided none of them are eclipsed. It 
is rather remarkable, however, that although these 
satellites can thus be seen, while they cannot be 
seen with the naked eye, that neither Venus nor 
the moon can be seen as distinctly by reflection as 
they can by observing them with the naked eye. 
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When the storm is raging, though it may not be 
the best time for attempting to repair the weak and 
defective places which admit its entrance and ex- 
pose our comforts to its destructive blasts, yet it 
may be wisdom to mark where those defective 
places are, and the effects produced by the warring 
elements upon them, while we resolve on the best 
mode for repairing the breaches, and guarding 
against the inroads of similar assaults, with which 
the future may be charged. 

So in relation to the convulsion that is now 
shaking the commercial and monetary circles of 
our country, bringing distress and anxiety within 
the families of so many, not only of those here- 
tofore exhibiting the appearances of affiuence, 
but also of multitudes moving in a much hum- 
bler sphere, who understand nothing about the 
causes that have produced the shock, and are per- 
haps no otherwise connected with it, than by par- 
ticipating in the suffering it is so largely dispensing, 
if may be well for us all to observe where the tem- 
pest has struck with the most overwhelming force, 
or found the least effective preparation to ward off 
its assaults, or to preserve the party unharmed 
amid its violence. 











Whatever may be said about the laws of trade, | 
the defects in our banking system, or the excesses) 


of speculation, if we will come to the root of the 
matter, without resting satisfied with secondary 
agencies, we must confess that the ultimate cause 


of our present trouble is to be found in the love of| unto you.” 


money; the devotion by too large a portion of the 
community, of the powers of the mind and the 
affection of the heart to the accumulation of riches. 
How large is the number who show by their ac- 










less and less of gold was thought of, and when it 
became evident that they were likely at any mo- 
ment to be buried beneath the waves, wealthy 
men divested themselves of their treasure belts, 
and scattered the gold upon the cabin floors, tell- 
ing those to take it who would, lest its weight—a 
few ounces or pounds—might carry them to their 
death. Purses, containing in some instances $2000, 
were lying untouched on sofas. Carpet-bags were 
opened by men, and the shining metal poured out 
on the floor with the prodigality of death’s despair. 
One of the passengers who has been rescued, open- 
ed a bag, and dashed about the cabin $20,000 in 
gold dust, and told him who wanted to gratify his 
greed for gold to take it. But it was passed by 
untouched as the veriest dross.” 


















who are extending their arms to grasp all they can 
encompass, by counselling them to consider what 
their gold will confer when it reaches their coffers ; 
and to remind them that even if put to its best use, 
it can avail them only as they part with it, and 
therefore that it ought not to be an object of such 
primary desire to a wise man. We doubt whether 
theories of the kind, have ever made a single con- 
sistent convert, or held back any from hastening to 
be rich, when a fair opportunity seemed to be pre- 
sented to their view. It is only He, who, by his 
Spirit, can bind the strong man and spoil his goods, 
that can so change the heart as to free it from the 
dominion of this “root of all evil,” restrain us 
from the unlawful pursuit of lawful things—the 


snare of making haste to be rich—and preserve us 
in that calm and dependent frame of mind, which, 
whether, amid the competition and struggles to ob- 
tain wealth, or of commotions and destruction, such 
as are now going on around us, arises from livin 
faith in the belief that “the Lord is our Shep- 
herd,” and we “shall not want,” that all things 
necessary for this life will be added to those who 
are mainly desirous to prepare for the life to come. 

Hence the appropriateness of the advice con- 
tained in our excellent discipline, on the subject of 
Trade. “It being evident that where the mani- 
festations and restraints of the Spirit of Truth are 
duly prized and regarded, it leads out of a bond- 
age to the Spirit of this world, and preserves the 
minds of its followers from many fettering and 
disqualifying entanglements; and contrariwise, 
that an inordinate love and pursuit of worldly 
riches, often betrays those who are captivated by 
them, into many difficulties and dangers, to the 
great obstruction of the work of Truth in the 
heart; we affectionately desire that the counsel and 


gracious promise of our blessed Redeemer to his 


followers, may be remembered and duly regarded 
by us, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
* * * * * * 

“We affectionately desire that Friends may hum- 
bly wait for Divine counsel in all their engage- 


ments, and duly attend to the secret intimations 





and restrictions of the Spirit of Truth in their bu- 














In contemplating such a scene, as well as many 


others now sadly forcing themselves on our notice, 
how powerfully is the injunction brought home to the 
reflecting mind, “ provide yourselves bags which wax 
&| not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, 


where no thief approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth. For where your treasure is, there will 


your heart be also.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 23d. 
The accounts from India state, that Delhi was not 

taken on the 29h of Seventh mo., and it is rumored that 
the besieging army had retired from before it on account 
of sickness. More mutinies had occurred, including one 
regiment in the Bombay Presidency. Several victories 
over the mutipeers are reported. The British troops 
had suffered great loss from cholera. The rebels have 
committed the most terrible massacres wherever Euro- 
peans have fallen into their power, and the English re- 
talinte with savage ferocity. Small detachments of 
troops were being sent from Great Britain to India, by 
the overland mail route. 

A monetary panic has occurred on the Paris Bourse, 
and the shares of the Credit Mobilier have largely de- 
clined. The panic has extended to Vienna. 

The Spanish Ministers have tendered their resignation, 
but it was not accepted. It is said that Gen. Concha 
will continue as Governor-General of Cuba. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in Belfast, and all 
arms and ammunition are to be given up. 

The screw steamer Sophia came in collision with an- 
other steamer in the British Channel, and soon after sunk, 
carrying with her the captain, nine of the crew and two 
female passengers. 
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The session of the States General of Holland had com- 
menced. In the King’s speech it was stated that the 
question of the abolition of slavery in the West Indian 
Colonies would be again brought before the Chambers. 

The improvement in trade has become general in Paris, 
and almost all the manufactories are fully employed. 

In Portugal, much more wine will be made this year 
than last. The vine disease is still very prevalent, but 
it is hoped that it is slowly passing away. 

Australian dates to Seventh mo. 22d, had been re- 
ceived in London. The exports of gold continue large ; 
its production appears to be increasing. At Buckland 
river the Europeans had attacked the Chinese diggers, 
and driven them into the bush. The ringleaders had 
been taken into custody, and the Chinese had returned 
to their labours. 

The shipments of silver from England to the East con- 
tinue very large. By the mail of the 20th, nearly £700,- 
000 were remitted; by that of the 4th inst., the amount 
would be about £1,000,000. 

The London money market was active at previous 
rates. Consols, 904 a 90}. The Liverpool markets were 
without material change. 

UNITED STATES. —The receipts of the U. S. Trea- 
sury from all sources, for the quarter ending Tenth mo. 
lst, amounted to $20,682,168, being about one million 
more than the corresponding three months in 1856. The 
Treasury department is doing all that can lawfully be 
done to relieve the money pressure. Large amounts of 
United States six per cent. stocks have been redeemed 
at a premium of 16 per cent., and orders have been sent 
to the New York Assay Office for the transfer of bullion 
to the Philadelphia Mint, to be coined into small pieces 
The Secretary of the Interior with the same object has 
recently invested one million of dollars in the State 
stocks of Missouri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, in trast for various Indian 
tribes. By this process several millions of dollars have 
been transferred from the Treasury to the specie paying 
banks. 

The Mint.—The deposits at the Philadelphia Mint, in 
the Ninth month, were $1,828,075 ; the coinage $1,259,- 
440. 

T he Mormons.—On the 5th ult., two companies of U.S. 
troops arrived at Fort Kearney, and two regiments of 
infantry had reached Fort Laramie on the way to Salt 
Lake. Colonel Hoffman had seized five hundred kegs of 
powder in a Mormon train. According to the report of 
returned Californians, the Mormons were fortifying them- 
selves, and determined to oppose the entrance of the 
troops. The Mormons in the Eastern S‘ates are break- 
ing up their organizations, it is supposed, in obedience 
to an order to concentrate the sect in Utah. 

United States Stocks Abroad.—The indebtedness of 
the United States to England for State stocks, rail- 
road bonds, and those of cities and other corporations, 
is estimated by the London Times at $400,000,000. The 
information received at the U. S. Treasury department, 
represents the debt as much smaller, probably not ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 442. The profuse 
expenditure of the city government is shown by the fact 
that the tax levy has increased from $5,069,650 in 1853 
to $8,066,566 in 1857. The city debt is also increasing, 
and will amount, on the Ist of Eighth month next, by 
the estimate of the Comptroller, to eighteen millions of 
dollars, with the prospect of large additions being made 
thereto. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality, last week, 149. 

California—The steamship Star of the West arrived at 
New York on the 4th inst., with California dates to 
Ninth mo. 5th. She brought 450 passengers from As- 
pinwall, and $1,250,000 in gold. The late election for 
Governor resulted in the success of the Democratic ticket. 
Weller was elected Governor. The people decided by a 
large majority, that the State debt should be paid. The 
default of the late melter and refiner of the Branch Mint 
is about $150,000. Mining was still carried on success- 
fully. The mining town of Columbia had been nearly 
destroyed by fire; loss estimated at $600,000. 

Oregon, dates to Eighth mo. 20th. The Constitutional 
Convention met at Salem on the 17th. Extensive fires 
were raging in the woods along the Columbia river. The 
Indians had been committing depredations in the Ump- 
qua Valley. 

Washington Territory —The crops were good, but had 
suffered some from the ravages of grasshoppers. Diffi- 
culties with the Indians continued. 

The Money Panic—The confusion and distress con- 
nected with the derangement of financial affairs, has 
continued with scarce perceptible improvement. Each 
successive day has added to the number of men in ex- 
tensive business, who have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge inability to pay their debts when due. The manu- 


facturing interests especially are greatly depressed, as 
may be inferred from the fact that several of the Lowell 
Companies have contracted for a ship, to be immediately 
sent to Liverpool with five thousand bales of cotton. 
The number of factory operatives without work is al- 
ready counted by thousands in all the Middle and East- 
ern States. The produce trade of the Western cities is 
nearly suspended. The warehouses of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are said to be crammed to their utmost capacity with 
grain, flour, and other produce from the West, and fresh 
supplies are continually arriving there, with no one to 
receive them. Many of the parties owning the produce, 
are without funds to pay the tolls needed to send it on 
to New York, and find great difficulty in obtaining the 
required advances. Stocks and all kinds of merchandize 
are falling in price. In New York, on the 3d inst., sales 
of wheat were made, as follows: good white, $1.35; fair, 
$1.15; red Southern, $1.16 a $1.21; Chicago spring 
wheat, 95 cts.; State flour, $4.50 a $5.00; Ohio, $5.00 
a $5.60; Southern, $5.00 a $7.00, for extra brands. The 
suspension of specie payments by the banks extends over 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Jersey, Maryland, most of 
Virginia, Rhode Island, and to scattering towns in other 
States. In Boston and New York, there is a strong sen- 
timent adverse to suspension and a disposition to sustain 
the banks, under the conviction that the evils conse- 
quent on suspension, would be greater in the long run 
than the whole sum of individual suffering consequent 
on the maintenance of specie payments. The Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York contains the following 
clause: “The legislature shall have no power to pass 
any law sanctioning in any manner, directly or indirectly, 
the suspension of specie payments by any person, asso- 
ciation or corporation issuing notes of any description.” 
The total amount of specie in the United States at the 
present time, is estimated at about $280,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the latest returns, the banks of the State of 
New York, and the New England States, had a circula- 
tion of $83,188,802, resting upon a specie basis of $21,- 
113,652. The banks of Boston and New York have been 
strongly urged to extend their discounts, for the purpose 
of affording relief to the trading community, and they 
have consented to increase their loans several millions of 
dollars in each city. The banks in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore are also discounting more freely than before 
suspension. 

Texas and Slavery.—The New Orleans Crescent sounds 
the alarm in relation to the danger which threatens sla- 
very in Texas from the German settlers, who, it states, 
are already numerous enough, in connection with Mexican 
and other foreign voters, to control the political charac- 
ter of the State. It says that whenever they see fit to 
make the issue, and come out openly against slavery, 
they will be joined by many natives who are opposed to 
it, and that it is not at all unlikely that within five years 
a free State may thus be established in Texas. 

The California Steamer.—On the 5th a Bremen barque 
arrived at New York with three more rescued persons 
from the wreck of the Central America. They were 
picked up by the British brig Mary, and transferred to 
the barque. They had floated for several days on planks 
or other frail supports, when one of them secured a drift- 
ing boat into which the others also were taken. When 
rescued they were in the last stage of exhaustion, having 
been eight days without water or food. 

Miscellaneous.— The Sugar Crop in Louisiana.—A cor- 
respondent of the New Orleans (La.) Picayune says that 
the sugar crop of that State will be large, and come 
early to market. 

Chinese Coolies.— A letter from Havana announces the 
arrival at that place of ten cargoes of Chinese coolies, 
amounting in the aggregate to 700, and brought in un- 
der the French flag. They were purchased immediately 
by some of the planters, and at a remunerating price. 

The Slave Trade—The American ship Mazeppa was 
recently captured on the coast of Cuba near Cardenas, 
with 1500 slaves on board. 

Crops in New York.—The crops of the State of New 
York this year are estimated at 26,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 14,000,000 of wheat, 30,000,000 of oats, 4,000,000 
tons of hay, 1,000,000 hogs, 3,600,000 cattle, 40,000 tons 
of butter, and 25,000 tons of cheese. 

The Currency of England and France-—The Bank of 
England issues no notes of a less denomination than £5; 
the Bank of France, none less than 100 francs, (until 
recently, none under 500 francs,) so that the real circu- 
lation of these countries, is gold and silver, and the 
quantity of the precious metals in use in these countries 
is much greater than in our own. 

The Ultraists —A convention in favour of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, has been formally called to mect at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the 28th and 29th inst., and the call 
is signed by 6033 persons, of whom 4200 are legal voters. 
Of the latter, 1187 reside in Ohio, 945 in Massachusetts, 










































































: having survived a fall from her horse about 24 


509 in New York, 351 in Indiana, 315 in Michigan, 227 
in Pennsylvania and 136 in Iowa. 

Persia.—The Shah of Persia has proclaimed the full 
equality of all his Mahomedan, Christian and Jewish 
subjects, and their ability to hold public offices. 

Chicago and Liverpool.— The barque Kershaw, of 
Chicago, and last from that port, has lately reached 
Liverpool, after a passage of twenty-six days from Que- 
bec. This is the second vessel sent from Chicago to 
Liverpool, and she was commanded by Captain Pierce, 
ow navigated the first one, the Dean Rich- 
mond. 

South America and Central America.—The civil war 
in Peru continues without material advantage on either 
side. The cholera was raging in Guatemala. A revo- 
lution has broken out against Carrera. The cholera was 
also prevailing in Honduras. A treaty of amity and 
boundary between Nicaragua and Costa Rica had been 
ratified. The city of Granada which was destroyed by 
Walker, was being rapidly rebuilt. The first railroad in 
the Argentine States was to be inaugurated on the 30th 
of Eighth month, with great ceremony. It runs from 
Buenos Ayres to a small town, twelve miles inland. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month. 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to JosepH Snowpen, Superintendent at 


the School, or Joserpu Scatteraoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 
Samuet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

Exsenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 

Joun M. Kaieun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 
ace aegaib int, Guy a 


Diep, on the evening of the 2d inst., Cano.ing, beloved 
daughter of Richard D. and Julianna R. Wood, aged 19 


hours. She was lovely and pleasant in her life, her 
daily walk giving evidence that she was acquainted with 
the operations of Divine grace in the heart. May we 
not then humbly trust she is now among the ransomed 
for whom Christ died ? 

——, on the 26th of Ninth month, 1857, at her resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, Anna Morton, in the 68th year 
of her age ; a member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting. In recording the decease of this dear Friend, 
we are reminded of her unobstrusive worth, blameless 
life, and remarkably guarded conversation. Her since- 
rity of character endeared her to those who were privi- 
leged to have intercourse with her, and her patience un- 
der suffering gave evidence that her strength and sup- 
port were based upon the only sure foundation. She 
was strongly attached to the principles of the Society of 
which she was a member. 


~~ 








ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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